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Notes and News, Books Received 


OVID’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ROMAN 
THEATER 


Since it is generally recognized that the influence of 
the theater is likely to be considerable at any period 
when dramatic art flourishes even moderately, it is 
always interesting to learn contemporary judgments as 
to the social and moral effect of the stage during any 
particular era. It is perhaps especially intriguing to inves- 
tigate the opinions of a member of that class of society 
often most addicted to the theater and most sympathetic 
with it—the leisurely, sophisticated group which through 
frequent attendance and some degree of education has 
usually develcped a certain critical, if sometimes super- 
ficial, judgment in dramatic affairs. The poet Ovid is 
generally regarded as the literary representative of this 
class of Romans during much of the Augustan period,? 


1Cf. W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1892), II, 330; S. G. Owen, 
P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1924), pp. 3, 4; F. A. Wright, Three Roman 
Poets, Plautus, Catullus, Ovid: Their Lives, Times and Works 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1938), pp. 181, 186; Elizabeth 
Hazelton Haight, Romance in the Latin Elegiac Poets (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1932), p. 126; J. W. Mackail, Latin 
Literature (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895), p. 135. 


and he has, fortunately, left us numerous comments 
about the stage as he knew it in the great city on the 
Tiber. That his interest was more than that of a casual 
spectator is proved by the fact that he tried his own 
hand at writing tragedy (Tristia ii. 553-54) .2 

There are in Ovid's works, as might be expected, some 
references to the theater which have little or no bearing 
upon the problem at hand. This problem is to ascertain 
Ovid's honest opinion as to the nature of the influence 
of the Augustan theater, along with his personal attitude 
toward that institution. Not much, for instance, can be 
gleaned on these points from those references in the 
Fasti (iii. 535-36; iv. 326, 943-46; v. 347-48; vi. 665-68) 
which suggest the relationship between dramatic art and 
religious rites, since there is no accompanying expres- 
sion regarding the desirability or undesirability of such 
a connection, unless the specific mention of the license 
characteristic of the dramatic productions which were 
linked with the worship of Flora could be construed as 
a covert criticism. Of course, the mere existence of 
such a union of religion with drama suggests the appeal 
to popular taste which the latter must have held. A 


2Cf. Hermann Frinkel, Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds 


(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1945), 
pp. 46-47. 
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nostalgic passage in the Tristia (iii. 12. 23-24) and 
others in the Epistulae ex Ponto (i. 8. 35-38; ii. 4. 19-20) 
list the theaters at Rom® among the places Ovid used 
to frequent, and which he remembers in his exile with 
vivid longing. In the first passage he speaks of the 
three theaters in the city as being in operation at the 
same time. Again, lines in the Fasti (iii. 535-36) relate 
how the common people of Rome, while drunk at the 
feast of Anna Perenna, sang songs learned at the the- 
ater. Such remarks as these are useful as indications 
of the widespread popularity of the theater, as also 
are lines in which the author, evidently without fear 
of puzzling his readers, draws upon the theater or its 
art for illustrations to increase the clarity of his state- 
ments on other subjects. We may also gather from 
some of these remarks that Ovid himself found much 
enjoyment in the plays. 

When we begin to examine the more revealing com- 
ments in Ovid’s poems, we discover that he tends, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to regard the theater as a kind 
of prop for the real-life drama of love with which so 
many of his works are concerned. In one poem (Amores 
ii. 2. 25-26) he suggests that it is the better part of wis- 
dom not to inquire too closely into the activities of a 
beautiful wife; it is well to be blind to her irregularities 


and to refrain from asking what goes on when she visits 
the temple of Isis or the theater—places which he very 
evidently considers a kind of happy hunting-ground for 


lovers. Again, in a poem of reproach to his jealous 
sweetheart (Amores ii. 7. 3-4) Ovid complains that if 
he so much as looks back at the rows of seats behind 
him in the theater, she accuses him of interest in some 
other woman. In the Ars Amatoria (i. 89-134) Ovid 
frankly advises: “But specially do your hunting in the 
round theatres: more bountifully do these repay your 
vows. There will you find an object for passion or for 
dalliance, something to taste but once, or to keep, if so 
you wish.”’* He observes that the “smartest women” 
(cultissima femina) hurry in large numbers to the the- 
ater not merely to see, but also to be seen, and adds, “to 
chastity that place is fatal.” To prove that this had been 
true from the very beginning he recounts the tale of the 
rape of the Sabine women, concluding with the observa- 
tion that “in accord with that tradition our theatres now 
too are fraught with danger to the fair.” Ovid’s direc- 
tions in the Ars Amatoria (i. 497-502) for winning the 
woman of one’s choice include the following hints: 
“ , . nor let her sit in the round theatre, her fair 
looks by you unheeded: something worth looking at she 
will bring on her shoulders. On her you may turn your 


3 Cf. Met. iii. 
R. Am. 375-76. 

4 All translated passages from Ovid’s writings which are quoted 
in this article are taken from The Loeb Classical Library edition 
of his works. 


111-14; A. A. iii, 231-34; Pont. ii, 6. 25-28; 


looks, her you may admire: much let your eyebrows, 
much let your gestures say. Applaud when an actor 
portrays some woman in his dance, and favour whoever 
be the lover that is played.” 

The third book of the Ars Amatoria, which contains 
Ovid's instructions to women, reveals a similar attitude 
toward the theater as an instrument for encouraging love 
affairs. Not only should the woman who wishes to 
attract men be frequently seen at each of the three the- 
aters (iii. 394), but she should cultivate certain of the 
theatrical arts to make herself more alluring and grace- 
ful. She should, for example, be able to sing the songs 
heard in the theater (iii. 317) and dance in the style of 
the stage professional (iii, 349-52), and the plays of 
Menander should certainly be among the literary works 
with which she is acquainted (iii. 329-32). Among nu- 
merous devices by means of which a woman may fool her 
guardian Ovid rates the theater as highly effective, for 
he somewhat gloatingly inquires (iii. 633), “What can 
a guardian do, when there are so many theatres in the 
city?” In view of this repeated recognition of the stage 
as an important agency in initiating and abetting love 
affairs, it is not surprising to find in the Remedia Amoris, 
which is an exposition of effective methods for falling 
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out of love, the following admonition (751-56): “But let 
it be worth while to abstain from theatres, until love 
ebb quite away from your empty heart. Zithers and 
flutes and lyres enervate the mind, and voices, and arms 
that move to their own rhythm. There constantly in 
the dance are lovers played: the actor’s art teaches what 
you must shun and what delights you.” 


The full significance of such passages makes itself felt 
only when we remember that it is illicit love which is the 
subject of the Amores, the Ars Amatoria, and the Reme- 
dia Amoris. Ovid takes pains in the Ars Amatoria (i. 
31-34; iii, 25-28, 57-58, 611-16) and in the Remedia 
Amoris (383-88) to emphasize the fact that it is not 
matrons or any virtuous women of good standing whom 
he intends to instruct, but courtesans and those women 
of questionable status who are free to engage in wanton 
love affairs.5 Years later, in the Tristia (ii. 245-52), he 
quotes one of these early passages as a part of his de- 
fense against the charge that he had contributed to the 
demoralization of Roman matrons, and he further re- 
calls (ii. 303-4) that the very first page of the Ars 
Amatoria, a book which he declares had been written 
“for courtesans alone,” had warned all honorable women 
to shun the work. Regardless of whether his poems 
had really turned out to be so innocent in their effects 
as he claims, still these statements show definitely that 
the poet’s subject was licentious love unrelated to mar- 
riage and respectability. Hence it may be concluded 
from the passages thus far noticed that Ovid thought 
of the theater as a place to which an individual of 
either sex might go to pick up a lover without benefit 
of convention—in short, as an institution the atmos- 
phere of which tended to foster wantonness. He felt 
that the dancing and the music on the stage were often 
of such a nature that they aroused the passions, while 
those actors who played the lovers frequently produced 
by their gestures and the movements of their bodies 
dangerous emotional states in the spectators. The re- 
marks in which he indicates this feeling are casual, at 
times flippant; in the works antedating his exile he 
shows no inclination to berate the stage as a peril to 
public morals, unless we wish to accept as a sincere in- 
dictment the following lines from the Fasti (v. 597-98), a 
work which was revised in part after he left Rome: 
’ “Quirites, celebrate the solemn games in the Circus: 
the stage seems little to befit a valiant god.” Even 
here he does not elaborate upon the bare statement; 
hence it is probable that he had no very strong feelings 
on the subject at the moment of writing. Indeed, in all 
of the passages thus far referred to, Ovid, even while 
seeming to acknowledge tacitly that the theater is detri- 
mental to public morals, shows a complete lack of con- 


5 For opinions as to the particular class of women Ovid had in 
mind, see Wright, op. cit. (note 1, above), pp. 203-10; Frankel, 
cp. cit. (note 2, ahove), p. 25. 


cern in the matter, just as he betrays no worry about 
the dissoluteness which his own poems might encour- 
age. Public morals are simply not his problem. 


This attitude toward the theater Ovid maintains con- 
sistently to the time of his exile. After that catastrophe 
a striking change of tone appears. In the Tristia, writ- 
ten during the dreary years of banishment from Rome, 
his references to the stage suggest much more pointedly 
its pernicious influence. A note of harshness has crept 
into his comments, because he feels that the theater, a 
more corrupting influence than his books, has escaped 
the severe condemnation that has befallen them. The 
first mention to be found in the Tristia (ii, 277-80) 
concerning the theater reveals this feeling of bitterness : 
“But there are certain women whom I deprave.’ Who- 
ever believes this is mistaken and attributes too much 
to my works. Even should I admit this charge, the 
games also furnish the seeds of wrong-doing; order the 
abolition of all the theatres!” <A little later (ii. 361-62) 
the poet complains that ‘‘not I alone have written tales 
of tender love, but for writing of love I alone have been 
punished.”” Among the examples he gives to support 
this statement is that of Menander, who, although none 
of his plays is free from love (and Ovid refers here to 
wanton or illicit love), is regularly read by boys and 
girls (ii. 369-70). This is probably meant as a criti- 
cism not of Menander, but of those who allow his plays 
to be read or seen, since a few lines before (ii. 357-60) 
Ovid had asserted, as a part of his own defense, that 
a book is not an indication of the soul; if it were, he 
adds, Accius would “be cruel, Terence a reveller, or 
those would be quarrelsome who sing of fierce war.” 
The passage does, however, declare once again Ovid’s 
conviction that many of the plays read and performed 
at Rome were of such a nature as to exert an unwhole- 
some influence. A few verses further (ii. 381-420) he 
continues the same line of thought but with reference 
now to tragedy: “Every kind of writing is surpassed 
in seriousness by tragedy, but this also constantly deals 
with the theme of love.” This introductory statement, 
with its mixture of praise and censure for tragedy, is 
followed by an enumeration of well-known tragic char- 
acters who offer examples of such undesirable emotions 
or wrong actions stemming, directly or indirectly, from 
the passion of love as licentiousness, irreverence toward 
the gods, filial impiety, deceit, treachery, incest, adul- 
tery, murder, and even perversions of natural affections. 
All of these serious offenses against morality are offered 
to the public in the plays of great tragedians; yet, Ovid 
adds bitterly, the authors and producers go unpunished. 


Probably Ovid’s sharpest attack on the theater is con- 
veyed by the following lines from the Tristia (ii. 497- 
518): 


What if I had written foul-jesting mimes which 
always contain the sin of forbidden love, in which con- 
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stantly a well-dressed adulterer appears and the artful 
wife fools her stupid husband? These are viewed by 
the marriageable maiden, the wife, the husband, and the 
child; even the senate in large part is present. Nor is 
it enough that the ear is outraged with impure words; 
the eyes grow accustomed to many shameful sights, and 
when the lover has deceived the husband by some novel 
trick, there is applause and he is presented amid great 
favour with the palm. Because the stage is not moral, 
it is profitable to the poet, and these great immoralities 
are bought at no small price by the praetor. Run over 
the expenses of thine own games, Augustus, and thou 
wilt read of many things of this sort that cost thee 
dear. These thou hast thyself viewed and oft presented 
to the view of others—so benign is thy majesty every- 
where—and with thine eyes, by which the whole world 
profits, thou hast gazed undisturbed at these adulteries 
of the stage. If ’tis right to compose mimes that copy 
vice, to my themes a smaller penalty is due. 

Can it be that this type of writing is rendered safe by 
the stage to which it belongs—that the license of the 
mimes has been granted by the theatre? 

This denunciation shows clearly that Ovid honestly con- 
sidered the mimes, which were exceedingly popular dur- 
ing his time, as thoroughly immoral, conducive to wide- 
spread adultery and profligacy, and consequently dan- 
gerous to the welfare of family life. It is interesting, 
furthermore, that Ovid voices here for the Roman the- 
ater the same judgment so often passed upon the litera- 
ture, stage, and screen of today, that plays tainted with 
the immoral bring increased popularity to the theater 
and more money to the author. This statement is, in 
itself, an indictment of the society of the period, and 
implies that subtle interrelation between the theater and 
society according to which playwrights and producers 
not only gave the people what they wanted, but so in- 
tensified the element of depravity as to encourage fur- 
ther demoralization in an already degenerate social order. 


It may be suspected that if Ovid had been permitted 
to remain in Rome and enjoy the theater himself, he 
would never have uttered so frankly such pungent criti- 
cisms as are found in the Tristia. Relevant to this 
thought is another passage in the Tristia (v. 7. 25-30) : 
“As for your news that my songs are being presented 
with dancing in a crowded theatre, my friend, and that 
my verses are applauded—I have indeed composed noth- 
ing (you yourself know this) for the theatre; my Muse 
is not ambitious for hand-clappings. Yet I am not un- 
grateful for anything which hinders oblivion of me, 
which brings back the exile’s name to men’s lips.” In 
these lines the poet seems to suggest that he has no very 
great respect for the theater, but is nevertheless willing 
to use it for his own ends when he has an opportunity. 
It should be noted that the passage is not altogether 
consistent with earlier verses in the Tristia in which he 
states that his poems had often been danced for the peo- 
ple (ii. 519), no doubt meaning that they had been 
used in pantomimic presentations, and in which again 
(ii. 553-54) he refers with evident pride to a tragedy, 


doubtless the lost Medea, which he had written. It 
would seem that he had perhaps been more “ambitious 
for hand-clappings” in the theater during his prosper- 
ous years in Rome than he cared to remember during 
the time of his acrimonious broodings at Tomis. 


In summary, then, it may be said that Ovid, the leader 
of the sophisticates of his age, and a man of keen in- 
telligence, considerable insight into character, and wide 
literary interests, regarded the theater as a contributing 
factor to public immorality. His writings before his 
exile reveal a bland, undisturbed acceptance of the fact 
that both the general atmosphere and the actual per- 
formances in the theater were conducive to wanton 
thoughts and licentious behavior. When once he was 
banished from Rome and its fashionable pleasures, how- 
ever, his comments upon the stage became more caustic, 
as he bitterly compared ‘its noxious influence with what 
he considered the relative harmlessness of his own much- 
censured poetry. In short, as long as life was gay and 
entertaining, he did not let moral convictions or a sense 
of social responsibility get too much in the way; when 
life became unpleasant and he felt himself unfairly 
persecuted, he attempted to prove, by giving full ex- 
pression to the unfavorable criticism which he had not 
cared to emphasize in his earlier poetry, that he was at 
least no worse than other people. Thus Ovid's collected 
allusions to the stage offer an interesting sidelight upon 
the character of the man himself, as well as a most 
illuminating contemporary estimate of the influence of 
the Roman theater in the early years of the Empire. 


M. 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


SYNTAX DIFFICULTIES OF FIRST YEAR 
LATIN 


Learning ;declensions and conjugations the first year 
Latin pupil does not find too difficult if he is willing to 
study and able to memorize. Syntax, however, is a 
different problem, for the average freshman finds con- 
structions confusing and harder to master. In any 
language, constructions are not easy, for every nation- 
ality has its own manner of expressing its ideas; and 
that manner to the uninitiated is so foreign that it seems 
unnatural and strange. Yet in speaking a language it 
is the idiomatic ways of couching the thoughts that 
distinguish the native from the foreigner. Although the 
Latin pupil does not expect to learn to speak the lan- 
guage, he still must know the syntax if he is going to 
translate fluently and to comprehend the thoughts of the 
sentence. Hence these constructions need to be explained 
and organized carefully by the teacher. Otherwise the 
pupil will have a great deal of difficulty with them, and, 
like little Red Riding Hood, will encounter the big bad 
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wolf, and the dreadful wolf will frighten the pupil from 
Latin forever. 


In syntax work some kind of ablative is soon encoun- 
tered. . As soon as the case is met, the student should 
know that two things must be understood: (1) What is 
the name of the particular ablative? (2) Is a preposition 
required? The name of the ablative obviously tells what 
the case does: it is not a farfetched name; e.g., the 
ablative of means tells the means by which something is 
done. But the need for using or not using a preposition 
has to be learned; it cannot be reasoned out. Then a 
good example in English ought to be given so that the 
pupil recognizes the kind of ablative involved. The 
example is more effective if it deals with the life of the 
freshman and is something that he says in his daily 
conversations, e.g., ablative of accompaniment: “I came 
to school with my friend.” Translate the example into 
Latin. A poor pupil often is helped by learning the 
Latin example. Put the name of the case and the 
example on a side board where it can be used for refer- 
ence. Add beneath it the other kinds of ablatives as 
they occur in the book. Review frequently the different 
kinds with English and Latin sentences involving the 
case. 


The use of “to” with the dative and with the accusa- 
tive is most difficult, “I went to class,” and “I gave the 
book to the boy.” Train the pupil to realize that, as 
soon as he sees “to” before a noun or pronoun, he must 
put on his thinking cap. He should learn that there are 
certain classes or kinds of verbs that require the dative, 
verbs meaning give, show, tell, and report. If the verb 
is one of motion, “to” is translated by ad and the accu- 
sative. Examples and frequent review are needed in 
understanding the difference. 


Prepositions are peculiar. Most prepositions require 
a certain case and will have no other; ob insists on 
having the accusative. Don’t try to give ob any other 
case, for ob won’t be satisfied; so please ob and use 
the accusative after it. Give all the other prepositions 
this same consideration, for each one is just as par- 
ticular. 

But the two constructions the freshman has the most 
difficulty with are indirect discourse and the ablative 
absolute. 


Indirect discourse can escape abstruseness if it is 
clearly presented. A well-thought-out lesson plan will 
simplify and organize the class presentation. The fol- 
lowing is a brief one. Discourse is talking. There are 
two kinds of discourse or talking. The kind that gives 
the exact words of the speaker is called direct discourse. 
In direct discourse quotation marks are necessary. In 
English, “The boy says, ‘My lesson is easy.’” This 
sentence offers no unusual problem in translating. But 
in the sentence “The boy says that his lesson is easy,” 
the words of the boy are not given as he said them. 


His words are said indirectly; in Latin this use is called 
indirect discourse. These four rules, if memorized, will 
clarify the perplexities of the construction : 


1. Indirect discourse is used after verbs of mental 
action: know, say, think, tell, feel. 

2. The word “that” is not translated. 

3. The subject is in the accusative case. 

4. The verb is translated by an infinitive. 


The question of what infinitive need not be explained 
at this time, for the pupil knows but one infinitive, the 
present. 


Then use such examples of indirect discourse as: 
“T know that the girl is pretty’; “She says that the boy 
is her friend”; “They thought they had their book”; 
“We said that we were seeing you.” Ask the pupils to 
pick out the part of the sentence that involves the indi- 
rect discourse. Underline the part. Then have the 
pupils, with the teacher’s help, translate the sentence 
into Latin. Have the class give sentences of their own 
containing indirect discourse. Assign the indirect dis- 
course lesson; translate a sentence from Latin to English 
and one from English to Latin from the assigned exer- 
cise to be sure that the pupil understands what he is to 
do with the advance lesson. 


The next day have the rules written in class and 
recited orally. For several days review the rules and 
have the students explain each sentence of the work in 
the text as he translates it. 


Soon the perfect and future infinitives will appear. 
How to use them then can be explained. This simple 
plan can be put on the board: 


TIME BEFORE SAME TIME TIME AFTER 
Perfect Present Future 


Again sentences should follow to clarify the usage of 
the rule. Translate these sentences into Latin: 
The boy says that his lesson is easy. 


his lesson was (or has been) easy. 
his lesson will be easy. 


The boy said that his lesson was easy. 
his lesson had been easy. 
his lesson would be easy. 


The boy will say that his lesson is easy. 
his lesson was (or has been) easy. 
his lesson will be easy. 

The ablative absolute is the other troublesome con- 
struction. The name ablative absolute explains itself. 
The words are all in the ablative case, therefore the word 
“ablative.” “Absolute” means grammatically independent 
from the rest of the sentence. 

First the pupil learns: A noun + a participle (pres- 
ent active or perfect passive) = ablative absolute. (The 
perfect passive participle is more common than the 
present.) 
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Illustrate with an English sentence and translate into 
Latin: “My lesson (having been) finished, I can go to 
the show.” This construction may be translated : 


1. “If my lesson is finished, I can go to the show.” 
2. “After my lesson is finished, I can go to the show.” 
3. “When my lesson is finished, I can go to the show.” 
4. “Since (or because) my lesson is finished, I can go 
to the show.” 
“Although my lesson is finished, I can not go to 
the show.” (This example, of course, requires a 
negative with the main verb.) 


The present participle, though not so common, can also 
be used in an ablative absolute. Both are short ways of 
translating a clause. 

As the translation work continues the rule needs to be 
expanded. A noun (or pronoun) + a noun = ablative 
absolute. “Marcus (or he) being leader, we won.” A 
noun (or pronoun) -+ an adjective = absolute absolute. 
“Our teacher being sick, we did not have the test.” 

Whether or not the pupil comprehends the construc- 
tions and can translate them depends largely upon the 
way new material is presented and the essential rules are 
memorized. 

The teacher should make the presentation as clear and 
simple as possible. Be sure the pupils understand the 
presentation. The best means of knowing whether the 
presentation is being understood is to watch the faces of 
the students. A puzzled little brain is revealed by a 
perplexed expression. More explanation is needed. It is 
possible that a poor pupil might need to come after school 
when he can be alone and the explanation be gone 
through with him. 

Have the rules written to be sure each one has learned 
them. Correct the written work and return it to the 
pupil, so that he may see his errors. Review the rules 
repeatedly. 

One or two sentences containing the constructions may 
be written each day at the beginning of the period and 
handed in for correction. The next day the mistakes 
should be explained to the pupils. Before class, write 
an example on several boards; send the poor pupils to 
the boards to write out the sentences, while the others 
are given some advanced work or allowed to work on 
the next day’s assignment. Have sentences written out 
on slips of paper and given to the ones who are having 
trouble with a construction, so that they may work them 
out during class study time or as preparation for the 
next day. 

And above all dispel the troubled, worried frowns and 
expressions. Have happy, alert students who understand 
and like their Latin. Don’t let the big bad wolf of 
confusion scare the pupil away from Latin. 


MARGUERITE POHLE 


BOSSE HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


A NOTE ON VITRUM FLEXILE 


We live in an age made full of social awareness by 
the radio, the stage and screen, and the newspaper. 
Almost every day ushers in some new scientific in- 
vention which, sooner or later, affects the life of the 
world at large, from the richest to the poorest citizen, 
from the “boss” to the laborer. With these new in- 
ventions comes competition, which may or may not 
impede their exploitation. Fortunately, modern condi- 
tions are not so drastic as those described in Petronius’ 
Cena Trimalchionis, where Trimalchio introduces the 
subject of malleable glass, with a description of an 
unbreakable goblet which a workman (faber) pre- 
sented to Caesar. The artisan, in an effort to increase 
the importance of his gift, threw the vessel on the 
floor. Despite such treatment, the glass suffered only 
a slight indentation, which the craftsman easily re- 
paired with a martiolum, a small hammer. After this 
he expected a great reward, especially after Caesar 
asked him if any other person knew of his secret. 
However, on his answering in the negative, the em- 
peror immediately had him beheaded, lest gold should 
decrease in value if the invention should become 
generally known,—or, as Trimalchio bluntly puts it, 
quia enim, si scitum esset, aurum pro luto haberemus. 

Dio Cassius’ somewhat similar account? involves an 
architect who was banished by Tiberius through jealousy 
of what he deemed extraordinary powers in setting up- 
right a leaning portico. The unhappy architect, wish- 
ing to plead his case, presented himself before the 
emperor. During the interview he purposely let fall a 
glass cup and broke it. Then, picking it up, he deftly 
smoothed out the broken edges with his fingers.? His 
fate, however, was the same as that of the faber in 
Petronius’ story. 


Pliny the Elder describes the incident with less 
detail.4 He says that, during the reign of Tiberius, a 
kind of flexible glass was invented, and that the work- 
shop of the artisan was utterly destroyed® lest the 
art of the maker of ductile glass should prove detri- 


1 Sat, 51. 

3 lvii, 21.7. 

3A thoroughly delightful, if somewhat fanciful, account of 
this story is given by Jean Haudicquer de Blancourt in his 
Art of Glass (Eng. trans.; London, 1699), pp. 13-14. As for 
the broken glass cup, the workman, “taking it up again, im- 
mediately mended it with a Hammer upon a little Anvil he had 
brought on purpose ....’’ The same writer records, p. 14, that 
an inventor who presented a bust of malleable glass to Richelieu 
was imprisoned for life, for fear that the vested interests of the 
French glass-makers should be injured by the new invention. 
Richelieu takes the place of Tiberius? Cf. Edward Dillon, 
Glass (London, 1907), p. 79. 

4HN xxxvi. 195. 

5 It is interesting to note that S. Baring-Gould, in his Tragedy 
of the Caesars (London, 1892), I, 373, claims that “this was 
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mental to the trade of the manufacturers of vessels in 
gold, bronze, and silver.6 Isidore’s account? is much 
like that of Petronius. 

Whether the glass in question was “flexible” in the 
modern sense of the word is open to doubt, but there 
are those who believe it entirely probable. The strik- 
ing fact is the element of economic pressure implicit 
in the various accounts. One is reminded of the diffi- 
culties attending Christopher Columbus’ efforts at the 
court of Spain, where those who held interests in the 
then-existing trade companies were opposed to the 
discovery of a “new world.” 


Francis D. Lazensy 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


In a fine passage (2.333-380) illustrating the infinite 
variety in nature, Lucretius cites among other examples 
the fact that in huge herds every individual is different: 


Nec ratione alia proles cognoscere matrem 
nec mater posset prolem. (349-350) 


Thus the bereft mother-cow misses and mourns her own 
particular lost calf: 


Nec vitulorum aliae species per pabula laeta 
derivare queunt animum curaque levare, 


usque adeo quiddam proprium notumque requirit. (364-366) 


And kids and lambs seek each one its own mother for 
sustenance : 


Praeterea teneri tremulis cum vocibus haedi 
cornigeras norunt matres agnique petulci 
balantum pecudes; ita, quod natura reposcit, 


ad sua quisque fere decurrunt ubera lactis. (367-370) 


I have just been strikingly reminded of this passage 
by two parallels in quite different art-forms. 

One is in a recent novel, Jesse Stuart’s The Thread 
That Runs So True (New York: Scribners, 1949). 
Here we read (290): 


“How can the lambs find their mothers?” Naomi 
Deane asked, for she was puzzled as she watched the 
lost lambs searching for their mothers. 


clearly done by order of the senate. Tie blame of stopping the 
manufacture was transferred to the emperor and a cock-and-bull 
story added.” 

6 Not to the detriment of “the glass-making industry,” as H. N. 
Wethered says in his Mind of the Ancient World (New York, 
1937), p. 188, 

7 Orig. xvi. 16. 6. 

8 On the divided opinion concerning the authenticity of the 
story, and the nature of the vitrum flexile, see especially 
Mary Luella Trowbridge, Philological Studies in Ancient Glass 
(= Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 3-4; Urbana, 1930), p. 112, and Kenneth C. Bailey, The 
Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical Subjects (London, 1929-32), 
Part II, pp. 283-84. 


“Don’t you worry about that,” I said. “If there were 
a thousand ewes in this flock and a thousand lambs, each 
lamb would find the right mother.”? 

The second parallel is in an extremely interesting 
“movie short,” Seal Island. Here we learned from the 
narrator that each female seal has just one offspring, 
and will nourish no other, so that if the mother dies the 
baby is bound to die too. And we saw the wanderings 
of one particular little seal who audaciously strayed 
away, and then roamed helplessly about, in infinite danger 
of starving to death. There was a happy sequel, how- 
ever; according to the narrator, this particular baby 
found his mother, or she found him, and there was a 
satisfying glimpse of a contentedly nuzzling and nursing 
pair. We were given to understand that the baby seal 
shown here was the lost wanderer of the earlier scene, 
and I hope he was; but of course it would have been 
easy, in the interest of the happy ending, to deceive a 
group of spectators consisting of mere humans and not 
of discerning seals. 


E. ApecaipeE HAHN 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


REVIEWS 


Ancient Greek Religion. By H. J. Rose. (“Hutchin- 
son's University Library,” No. 5.) New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1950. Pp. 160. $1.60. 


Ancient Roman Religion. By H. J. Rose. (“Hutch- 
inson’s University Library,’ No. 27.) New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. Pp. 164. $1.60. 


Neither Greece nor Rome possessed any common body 
of sacred writings comparable to the scriptures of the 
revealed religions, or even of such a culture religion as 
Hinduism. It is none the less true that almost all Greek 
and Roman literature is impregnated with religious con- 
cepts to a degree far beyond that found in our own 
more secular civilization. Some acquaintance therefore 
with the significant features of Greek and Roman re- 
ligion is clearly necessary for anyone who is to under- 
stand or to teach the classical literatures. These two 
small volumes by Professor Rose provide an excellent 
introduction to the ancient religions, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be widely read and used in our 
schools and colleges. The modest price should make 
this possible. 

As befits their appearance in a series of handbooks 
addressed to the general reader, the books are written 
in non-technical language, and the bibliographies refer 


1 Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 
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only to books available in English. Necessarily much 
that is matter of learned dispute has had to be stated 
here with an apparentiy dogmatic certainty, as the au- 
thor himself warns us. But Rose’s own long record of 
scholarly interest in the field entitles his views to re- 
spectful attention even without benefit of footnotes or 
argumentation, and he is obviously familiar with the re- 
cent literature. On the whole the opinions here set forth 
are in substantial agreement with those currently held 
by most competent scholars. The expression, however, 
is individual, and there are many vivid touches which 
reflect the author’s own personality. This is populari- 
zation, but it is popularization in the best sense and not 
a mere warming up of stale materials. 


In the study of both Greek and Roman religion it is 
important to think away much of the familiar mythol- 
ogy in order to see the gods in their true light and to 
understand the mainsprings of ancient religious behavior. 
Examination of ritual and of the religious institutions 
often reveals a very different set of concepts from those 
portrayed by the poets. Strong as the influence of 
Homer and Hesiod was on later times, still older ideas 
did survive, partly in the living belief of the people, 
partly—to the bewilderment of more than one curious 
inquirer of antiquity—half-embalmed in ritual practices. 
Rose very properly devotes much attention to the nature 
and origin of the gods and, in the case of Rome, to the 


all-pervasive but still more primitive idea of mumen, 
and he attempts to reconstruct the religious patterns of 


ordinary life. But perhaps the happiest feature of the 
books stems from his interest in and knowledge of mod- 
ern parallels and survivals. The final chapter of each 
book is specifically concerned with survivals, but the 
work is throughout enlivened by appropriate references 
of this sort. 


This is not the place for detailed criticism, and I 
shall note only a few points. In the volume on Greece, 
Rose ignores (p. 27) the evidence for the Mycenaean 
origin of the cult of heroes. In chapter V he perhaps 
gives undue weight to the literature of the Hellenistic 
Age. Literature was no longer then a true mirror of 
life. A study of the inscriptions indicates that the old 
Hellenic deities were by no means so moribund as is 
commonly assumed, and it may be significant that at 
Delos the Syrian goddess Atargatis, whose cult attained 
sufficient proportions to be taken over by the state, 
attracted few worshippers other than officials acting in 
the line of duty, who were native Athenians. Again, 
one may here and there observe a somewhat positivistic 
attitude which seems to minimize the spiritual validity 
of the religious experiences recorded for the ancient 
world. Finally, in the volume on Rome, it is surpris- 
ing to find no more than a few cursory references to 
Etruscan religion. Yet it would not be fair to judge 
the books by what they do not contain. -Much useful 


information and many insights are to be found in both 
volumes, and they may be read with profit and interest 
by layman and scholar alike. 


Francis R. WaLton 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus. Translated into Eng- 
lish rhyming verse with Introduction and Notes by 
Gitpert Murray. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 131. $2.50. 


The Wife of Heracles: Being Sophocles’ Play “The 
Trachinian Women.” Translated into English verse 
with explanatory Notes by Gitpert Murray. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 89. $2.00. 


These two plays are a recent addition to the well- 
known series of translations by Gilbert Murray which 
includes the Antigone and Oedipus, King of Thebes, by 
Sophocles, the seven extant plays of Aeschylus, and six 
plays of Euripides. A very live interest in Greek tragedy, 
now to be observed not only in academic institutions, but 
also outside their walls, makes every good translation 
welcome. Since none of them can completely reproduce 
the original, it should at least be made possible for the 
reader who must content himself with English versions 
to find one in the form that stirs his imagination, whether 
it be prose, blank verse, or the rhymed couplets that 
Gilbert Murray long ago selected for his medium. 

In the new English title, The Wife of Heracles, he has 
made a happy choice. “Women of Trachis,’ as Murray 
says, “suggests nothing,” while Deianira is “the most 
tender and beautiful, and perhaps the most delicately 
studied, of all the female characters in Sophocles. The 
love of man has come to her only in the form of a savage 
possessiveness ; her own love is a devotion which neither 
cruelty nor unfaithfulness can shake.” 

The Preface in each of these small books is valuable. 
It will help readers unfamiliar with the ancient Greek 
world to avoid some modern misconceptions, and it should 
interest others because of the penetrating quality of its 
comment. The notes that follow the text are as signifi- 
cant as they are brief. On Trach. 1143, we find: “Why 
does Heracles collapse so suddenly? I think that up to 
now he was in his heart expecting that Zeus would 
somehow save him, as he had done so often before. The 
name of Nessus reveals to him that there is no hope; 
this is the fated and inevitable end. The shock makes 
him not only forget Deianira—his natural self-centered- 
ness might explain that—but even forget that Alcmena 
and most of his sons are not in Trachis at all.” And 
on the choral ode that describes Colonus in phrases whose 
loveliness forever challenges and baffles a translator: 
“This lyric, I think, is meant to suggest a fairly long 
space of time during which Oedipus has stayed in un- 
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troubled peace at Colonus, and further to show what a 
peaceful and heaven-protected place of rest he has at 
last found.” 

More than thirty years ago, on January 8, 1918, Gilbert 
Murray delivered before the Classical Association his 
presidential address entitled Religio Grammatici. Now 
over eighty, he is himself approaching the age attained 
by Sophocles and still proving, in new publications, that, 
as he has so well said, ‘‘the true grammaticus, while ex- 
pressing faithfully his personal predilections or special 
sensitiveness, will stand in the midst of the grammata 
not as a captious critic nor yet as a jealous seller of rival 
wares, but as a returned traveler amid the country and 
landscape that he loves.” 


PearL CLEVELAND WILSON 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung. By 
Max PouHLeNz. 2 vols. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1948-49. Pp. 490; 231. DM 40. 


According to Professor Pohlenz, the Stoic Weltan- 
schauung resulted from a combination of two streams of 
thought, the pure Hellenic and the Semitic (particularly, 
the Phoenician). The fundamental problem in which 
he is interested is to determine which features of Stoicism 
were derived from which source. Since practically 
nothing is known of early Phoenician thought, he hits 
upon the following method of solving the problem: he 
will subtract from the Stoic Weltanschauung such con- 
stituents as are purely Hellenic, and the remainder will 
be the effect of the Semitic influence (p. 31). 

In carrying out this program, Prof. Pohlenz makes 
extensive use of intuitive anthropology. For a _ be- 
ginning he needs to determine the race of each major 
Stoic; this he does mainly by examining their statues. 
In the cases of Zeno (p. 25) and Chrysippus (p. 28) he 
recognizes “unmistakable Semitic features,” while on the 
other hand the portrait-bust of Posidonius shows that 
“Hellenic-Macedonian blood flowed in his veins” (p. 208). 
Panaetius also passes muster; he is described as reiner 
Hellene, Aristokrat, Mann der grossen Welt (p. 194). 

The semitischen Ziige of the statutes established, it 
remains to identify the semitischen Ziige of Stoicism. 
First of all, there is no doubt, according to Prof. Pohlenz, 
that the Stoic treatment of grammar, especially concern- 
ing the declension of nouns and the moods and tenses of 
verbs, was largely the result of Zeno’s comparing Greek 
with his mother tongue (pp. 36, 44-46). Secondly, Stoic 
logic and ethics often degenerate into sophistry and hair- 
splitting, which Prof. Pohlenz recognizes as an inherit- 
ance from Chrysippus’ race (pp. 51, 165). Other Semitic 
contributions to Stoicism were materialism (p. 66), an- 
thropocentrism (pp. 99-100, 108), a Jehovah-like Logos 


(p. 69), a fanatic zeal to establish a pseudo-science of 
prophecy (pp. 106-8, 164), a disposition to see everything 
as black or white—die Schwarsz-weiss-Malerei (p. 165). 
In general, the Semitic features of Stoicism are “those 
features which strike us as strange and unsatisfactory” 
(p. 165). 

The purely Hellenic members of the Stoa, e.g., Panae- 
tius and Posidonius, strove valiantly to remove these 
Semitic influences from the doctrine, but with only par- 
tial success (p. 207). Panaetius, who was no wishy- 
washy humanitarian, even gave lectures on Fiihrertum 
to his Roman listeners (pp. 203-4). But some of the 
Semitic influences persevered down through the centuries, 
and when Frederick the Great adopted Stoicism as a way 
of life, he had to reject its intellectualism (p. 473). 

The whole book is written in a tone which seems to 
make serious criticism inappropriate. Everywhere the 
discussion turns on Rassengefiihl, Lebensgefiihl, Welt- 
gefihl, Fretheitsgefiihl, and many other curious feelings, 
the attribution of which to ancient Greeks can hardly be 
justified. As might be expected, Prof. Pohlenz’ notes 
and explanations (which constitute the second volume) 
offer little evidence for all this fantasy. 


Benson MATES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theodore Leslie 
Shear. (Hesperia, Supplement VIII.) Baltimore, Md.: 
J. H. Furst Co. for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1949. Pp. xv, 433; 64 plates. 


This book of over four hundred pages contains forty- 
three articles by Mr. Shear’s colleagues as well as a 
bibliography of his own published works by Josephine 
Shear. The wide scuze of his interests is revealed in 
his own contribuiions and in those of his friends. In a 
short review it is not possible even to enumerate all 
the different articles, still less to discuss them. We can 
only say that we have here a splendid array of scholarly 
essays, ranging from Greek topography, architecture, 
pottery, sculpture, coins, and gems, to Greek epigraphy, 
history, and philology. They bring before us fresh 
discoveries, new interpretations, novel theories, patient 
reconstructions, put forth tentatively or with finality 
according to the available evidence and the temperament 
of the writer. 

We may cite a few examples: To a famous Attic cup 
two new fragments are added (J. D. Beazley) ; Athenian 
marriage rites as depicted on vase paintings are dis- 
cussed (M. Bieber) ; the long-searched-for Altar of the 
Twelve Gods in the Athenian Agora is introduced (M. 
Crosby) ; the long known but almost forgotten remains 
of a temple in Corinth, “the largest in the Pelopon- 
nesus,” are at last definitely analyzed (W. B. Dinsmoor) ; 
the knotty problem of the interior colonnade of the 
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Hephaisteion is further clarified (B. H. Hill); a 
chronological survey of the use of dark stone in Greek 
architecture is presented (L. Shoe); the only well 
known piece of ancient worked zinc from Greece is 
examined (M. Farnsworth and others) ; the old contro- 
versy whether the Apoxyomenos is by Lysippos is re- 
vived (C. Morgan); the rival claims of Praxiteles and 
Pheidias for the figures on the altar from Ostia are 
evaluated (R. Carpenter) ; a fine archaic gravestone re- 
cently found in the Athenian Agora is published (H. A. 
Thompson) ; two more terra cotta molds taken from 
metalware are made known (D. B. Thompson); the 
West side of the Athenian Agora is restored (J. 
Travlos) ; the value of coin hoards is emphasized (S. 
Noe); the currency of Athens and its relation to her 
allies is re-examined (E. S. G. Robinson) ; and so on. 

Practically every one of these studies, slight or pro- 
found, enriches our knowledge. Some of them would 
doubtless have been published elsewhere if they had not 
been incorporated in this volume, others might never 
have been written without the incentive of publication 
in a volume doing honor to Leslie Shear. In the aggre- 
gate they are a worthy tribute to the memory of our 
friend. 


GiseLa M. A. RicHTER 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Cynic Hero and Cynic King: Studies in the Cynic 
Conception of Man. By Racnar Héistap. (Dis- 
sertation, University of Uppsala.) Lund: Carl Bloms 
Boktryckeri, 1948. Pp. 234; 1 plate. Sw. Cr. 10. 


This study of the Cynic conception of man as re- 
vealed in idealizations of the Hero and the King 
deserves the attention of all who are interested either 
specifically in Hellenistic philosophy or generally in 
Greek notions of areté. Dr. Héistad has achieved his 
purpose, as stated in the Introduction (p. 20), of bring- 
ing out certain positive aspects of Cynic doctrine, in 
addition to the familiar negative concept of freedom 
from something. 

In Chapter I, which will for many readers prove 
the most valuable portion of the book, Dr. Hdistad 
examines the traditional stories about Heracles, Cyrus, 
and Odysseus, and shows how the old myths were 
manipulated in the interests of Cynic ethical teachings. 
The earliest Cynic fragments to deal with Heracles 
stress those elements in his story which appertain to 
the ethics of the individual, but gradually the motive 
of philanthropia appears and becomes widespread in 
fourth-century Cynic texts, while in Roman times Dio 
Chrysostom makes Heracles the prototype of the 
suffering king, and Epictetus uses him as a model in 
paraenetic religious discourses. From the almost equally 


detailed study of Cyrus and Odysseus in Cynic tradi- 
tion emerges the fact that the monarchic ideal of the 
Cynics generally continued on the plane of individual 
ethics, with emphasis on the moral qualities of the 
ruler and his position as father or shepherd of his 
people. 

Chapter ‘II offers an interpretation of some Cynic 
political and pedagogical fragments, and shows to how 
considerable an extent fourth-century Cynicism de- 
pended on earlier Greek philosophy. One of the most 
welcome achievements of this chapter is the sound- 
minded appraisal of that puzzling figure, Diogenes of 
Sinope, and the ways in which the historical Diogenes 
was misrepresented in the interest of various causes. The 
final chapter examines the influence of Cynic concepts 
of monarchy and paideia on Dio Chrysostom after his 
exile. 

Dr. Héistad’s diction is marred by a few conspicu- 
ously awkward phrases, such as “idea-historical” (p. 
20) and “individual-ethical” (passim), and there are 
a few misprints (e.g., wisedom, p. 58, suiside, p. 66, 
undubitable, pp. 72 and 90, fund, p. 200), none of 
which, however, results in serious delay to the reader. 


HeLen NortH 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Cicero: De Inventione, De Optimo Genere Oratorum, 
Topica. With an English translation by H. M. 
Huppert. (“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 386.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949, 
Pp. xviii, 466. $3.00. 


This volume, which completes the Loeb edition of 
Cicero’s rhetorical works, is a fitting companion to the 
author’s earlier edition of the Orator, published in 1939 
with Professor Hendrickson’s Brutus. Professor Hub- 
bell is one of the few masters of the field of ancient 
rhetoric; this work both bears witness to that distinc- 
tion and contributes to it. 

In addition to the text and translation, this volume 
contains an introduction to each treatise and an index. 
Each introduction comprises a brief account, and analy- 
sis, of the Ciceronian work, an outline of the manu- 
scripts, and a bibliography. Particularly gratifying is 
an unstinted use of footnotes, which instruct both the 
layman and the professed Latinist. It is true, however, 
that the translation does not depend on the notes for 
its clarity. 

Of these treatises the fate of the De inventione, and 
of rhetoric generally, is indicative of the later pro- 
fanation of ancient wisdom. Most mediaeval libraries 
possessed a copy of it, but it must not be presumed 
that it was widely studied. Knowledge of rhetoric in 
the Middle Ages was chiefly gleaned from manuals 
compiled by churchmen in the earlier part of that 
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epoch, although the De inventione was the principal 
source of those manuals. That ancient rhetoric lost 
virtually all its meaning in the Middle Ages is certain. 
Its function was reduced, largely by the complete 
transference of inventio to the sphere of dialectic, to 
mere ornamentation. And yet the classical work was 
utilized, but only as an aid to the composition of 
official documents, the precursor of the legal renais- 
sance. In point of fact, law was studied as a branch 
of rhetoric well into the thirteenth century. In this 
way rhetoric survived into the Renaissance. 

The one requirement of a translation is faithfulness 
to the original. This the editor has fulfilled. At times 
a rigid Latinity has compelled the translator to depart 
from the letter of the original, but even then the spirit 
is conscientiously rendered and the English is more 
readable. The importance of a readily available edi- 
tion and translation of works untranslated for nearly 
a century, especially as they are an invaluable com- 
mentary on Cicero's personality, need hardly be em- 
phasized. 

Epwarp C. May 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


De Populaire Elementen in de Taal van M. Valerius 
Martialis. By HerMan Hutsintvetp. (Dissertation, 


University of Nijmegen.) Roermond: Drukkerij 
“Maas en Roerbode,” 1949. Pp. 132. 


The careful discrimination between the colloquial ele- 
ments and the strictly literary elements in the writings 
of Roman authors has received much attention in re- 
cent years. We have in this doctoral dissertation such 
an investigation of the language of Martial. Dr. 
Huisintveld discusses, so far as I can see, all the 
possible features wherein such differences might ap- 
pear: phonetic peculiarities, diminutives, synonyms, sun- 
dry derivatives, the pluperfect in the sense of the per- 
fect, the use of fui and its tenses with the passive 
participle (instead of sum, etc.), interrogative clauses 
and sentences, paratactic clauses instead of hypotactic; 
I name only the main topics. Now there is always the 
danger that what is colloquial at the time of a previous 
author may have become literary fifty or one hundred 
years later; but this factor seems to be quite well 
taken care of by detailed discussion of each word's 
use as it is reached. References to previous studies 
are abundantly given; I regret however that, when the 
greater use of the neuter plural in nom.-acc. is the 
theme, there is no mention of J. F. Gummere’s The 
Neuter Plural in Vergil (Lang. Diss. No. 17 of the 
Linguistic Society of America, 1934), which would 
have been definitely in place (less apropos, perhaps, 
though on the same general theme, those of M. W. 
Herr, No. 25; J. M. Glenn, No. 30; E. Zenn, No. 42). 


Dr. Huisintveld’s conclusions are that Martial did 
not employ either the colloquial style or the literary to 
the exclusion of the other, but adapted his usage to 
the immediate purpose in hand: colloquial when his 
topic was fitted to such style, elevated when he was 
addressing high social circles on a more or less formal 
basis; but that as Martial was a Spaniard by origin, 
he may not always have had as keen a feeling for the 
difference between the two styles as if he had been 
of Roman birth. For that matter, I could point out 
the same lack of feeling in the English of many 
American classicists whose articles and reviews I read. 

A leaflet with thirteen Stellingen or theses to be de- 
fended at the time of the presentation of this disserta- 
tion is laid in the brochure separately. We can con- 
gratulate Dr. Huisintveld on having made a definite 
contribution to this subject. 


Rotanp G, Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Marcus Tullius Cicero: Brutus, On the Nature of 
the Gods, On Divination, On Duties. Translated by 
Husert McNett Porteat, with an Introduction by 
RicHArp McKeon. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. v, 661. $6.00. 


The translations are admirable. Professor Poteat has 
skilfully employed his modern idiom with a freedom 
which happily conveys the spirit of the original, its con- 
versational ease, verve, and grace, far more effectively 
than meticulous adherence to the letter could attain. 
The reader enjoys Cicero’s eloquence, wit, and command 
of vivid anecdote in his presentation of the basic issues 
as he saw them. 

Certain of these issues are timeless: the ultimate ra- 
tionality of the universe, problems of the ethics of ex- 
pediency, the obligations of man to standards of value, 
to country and kin. Others are of interest chiefly to 
the specialist: Stoic rationalization of divination and 
myth (important chapter though it be in Roman cul- 
tural history), Cicero's estimate of his predecessors’ 
achievements in oratory. 

This leads to the question of the audience for which 
this volume is intended. These Chicago editions are 
planned for “the general reading public.” Three of the 
essays have played a real and not unimportant role in. 
the intellectual history of Europe. The Brutus, despite 
its value, seems curiously out of place in this volume in 
which it acquires prominence through being the first in 
order. While chronologically correct, this order stirs 
some misgivings as to the fate of the book in the hands. 
of our “general reader.” Will he persevere? 

The introduction by Professor McKeon is sane, dis- 
passionate, informative, and interesting. An astonish- 
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ing amount of material is packed into its sixty-four 
pages. The later sections provide a valuable condensed 
summary of Hellenistic schools and their relations. 
Again “the general reader” rises to haunt me. Should 
he be provided with a simpler guide to the issues and 
arguments of more lasting significance? Possibly not; he 
is of course an abstraction, like our “average student’”— 
but the problem is vital in this excellent program of the 
Chicago editions. 

The notes are succinct, largely identifications of 
names, occasional clarifying comments on institutions, 
events, or allusions. There is an index, chiefly of proper 
names. The format is attractive, the print excellent, the 
volume substantial. 


Marcaret E, TAytor 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Empedokles: Antike Gestalt und romantische Neu- 
schépfung. By Wa.tHer Kranz. Ziirich: Artemis- 
Verlag, 1949. Pp. 393; 5 plates. S. Fr. 13.80. 


Walther Kranz, who reedited the fifth edition of 
Diels’ Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, has examined all 
available materials on the fifth-century B.c. physician 
and philosopher, Empedocles of Agrigentum, in a new 
attempt to reconstruct his life and personality. The 
first half of the book, in addition to giving a transla- 
tion of the fragments (in a somewhat changed order) 
and of Diogenes Laertius’ account of Empedocles, dis- 
cusses the Sicilian under these headings: ‘Umwelt 
und Jugend,” “Der Seherarzt,” “Der Verkiinder des 
Kosmos,” and “Tod und Fortleben.” 

The mainspring of Empedocles’ thought as physician, 
student of nature, and philosopher Kranz finds in the 
conviction that an intrinsic connection exists between 
the universe and man; this constitutes the unity under- 
lying the two works known to us, the Poem on Nature 
and the Purifications, despite the apparent differences 
of outlook which the fragments of the two poems in- 
dicate. Kranz brings out clearly the relations of this 
many-sided philosopher to the poets, physicians, and 
philosophers of his day. One of the most interesting 
features of the book is the author’s treatment of the 
influence of Empedocles’ ideas in various fields, and 
the persistence of some even down to the present day. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the con- 
ception of Empedocles to be found in the German poet 
Holderlin, who, as a member of the “romantic” school, 
was attracted by certain aspects of the philosopher’s 
personality. Kranz gives, with introductory comments, 
the text of the dramas, Der Tod des Empedokles (in 
two versions) and Empedokles auf dem Aetna (a 
sketch), of the essay, Grund sum Empedokles, and of 
the “Frankfurt Plan” for a tragedy. As Kranz points 


out, the Empedocles who emerges from this treatment 
is a kind of projection of Hélderlin himself. 

While not intending to set forth anything especially 
new, Kranz has very competently fulfilled his purpose 
of showing the unbreakable spiritual link between the 
ancient and the modern world. His book is an illumi- 
nating and well written contribution to the history of 
ideas. 

Joun F. CALLAHAN 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Die Nomina des_ sophokleischen Wortschatzes: 
Vorarbeiten zu einer sprachgeschichtlichen und 
stilistischen Analyse. By Jan C. F. NucHELMANs. 
Utrecht: J. L. Beyers, 1949. Pp. viii, 128. 


This monograph is a very detailed classification of the 
nouns and adjectives formed with prefixes and suf- 
fixes in the extant tragedies and fragments of Sophocles. 
The arrangement follows a fixed pattern throughout: a 
certain class of words, for example the nouns in -tér, 
-tér, -tés, or the words containing alpha privative, is 
listed in full, with division into a few sub-classes; then 
follow the most important bibliographical data; then a 
discussion of morphological and etymological problems ; 
then statistics on the frequency of the type in iambic and 
in lyrical passages; and finally a list of words found 
only in Sophocles, or not elsewhere before the fourth 
century. The sources of these hapax legomena are 
shown, but in general the distribution of material among 
the separate piays is not given enough attention to make 
possible any conclusions in regard to Sophocles’ stylistic 
development. For this question it is necessary to con- 
sult F. R. Earp, The Style of Sophocles (Cambridge, 
1944), which is so different in its presentation that 
Nuchelmans’ work is scarcely in any sense a repetition 
of it. One feature which does offer good opportunity 
for stylistic comparison is Nuchelmans’ full assemblage 
of figures for iambic and choral passages. If the total 
amount of iambic text in the seven extant tragedies is to 
the whole body of choral odes and anapaests roughly 
in the ratio of three to one, certain word-classes can 
easily be recognized as finding their chief use in choral 
lyric. Some of the word-classes having a frequency in 
lyrical passages well above this ratio are the adjectives 
in -eos, -oeis, some types with pan- and poly- as first 
member, and several classes of compounds ending in -tos. 
Other similar details could be cited, but in general the 
book must be judged as a careful piece of preliminary 
work, the full value of which will be greatly increased 
if similar collections leading toward comparative study 
are undertaken for other authors, especially Aeschylus 
and Euripides. 


James W. Pou.tNEy 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Nachtrag zum Supplementum Aeschyleum. Edited by 
Hans Joacum Mette. (“Kleine Texte ftir Vorlesun- 
gen und Uebungen,” No. 169a.) Berlin; Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., 1949. Pp. 44. 


Mette’s Supplementum Aeschyleum, published in the 
Lietzmann “Kleine Texte” series in 1939, was a useful 
summary of the advances in our knowledge of Aeschylus’ 
text up to the end of 1938; but it was soon rendered 
inadequate by the publication in 1941 of several new 
Aeschylus fragments from Oxyrhynchus (P Oxy., 18, 
2159-64, ed. E. Lobel), comprising parts of the following 
plays: Glaukos Pontios, Glaukos Potnieus, Diktyoulkoi, 
The6éroi or Isthmiastai, Myrmidones, Xantriai. The re- 
publication of these fragments, together with some lines 
of an unidentified, but probably Aeschylean, play from 
a Milan papyrus, is the main purpose of this little book, 
but Mette also includes the previously known fragments 
of the Glaukos Pontios, of the two plays of the Semele 
trilogy which preceded the Xantriai (Semele and Penth- 
eus) and of the Thedrot, as well as certain minor cor- 
rections of, and additions to, his earlier publication. 


Together the two books will be a useful addition to 
the working library of anyone who wants a general idea 
of the present state of our evidence about the words of 
Aeschylus, but is not concerned with papyrological nice- 
ties. But the Nachtrag, at least, would have been much 
more valuable, had Mette represented rather more ac- 
curately the state of the texts which he reproduces and 
the supplements which he ascribes to Mr. Lobel, had he 
observed the normal conventions for the printing of texts 
from papyri, and had he taken a little more trouble to 
acquaint himself with publications which have appeared 
outside Germany during and since the war. To quote 
only two examples: D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, 
I (Loeb Classical Library, 1942), 2-11, has valuable com- 
ments on two fragments printed in Mette’s earlier work, 
and Professor Eduard Fraenkel has discussed several 
papyrus fragments, especially those of the two satyric 
plays (Diktyoulkoi, Theérot), in his masterly “Aeschy- 
lus: New Texts and Old Problems” (Proc. Brit. Acad., 
XXVIII [1942 (1945) ], 237-58). Mette mentions neither. 


J. A. Davison 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


The Epicureanism of Titus Pomponius Atticus. By 
Rosert J. Leste. (Dissertation, Columbia University.) 
Philadelphia: Privately Printed, 1950. Pp. vii, 76. 
$1.50. (May be obtained from Wm. H. Allen, Book- 
seller, 2031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 


This study has been neatly organized and is repro- 
duced in conformity with good academic usage. The 
life of Atticus is aptly partitioned on the basis of politi- 


cal and private activities and philosophy. The writing 
is clear and the reasoning on the whole consistent. It 
is the premises that are questionable, being inadequate 
and misinterpreted, On no other basis could the conclu- 
sion be reached that Atticus was “a small man” (p. 72), 
hypocritical (pp. 36, 72), and a calculator of advantage 
(pp. 71-72). 


Mr. Leslie seems to be under the influence of Bailey’s 
theory of “egoistic hedonism”; hence the emphasis upon 
“self-interest” (pp. 12, 13, 19), which is hardly consist- 
ent with Vatican Saying 52: “Love goes dancing round 
the world preaching to us all to awake to the blessedness 
of the happy life.” This love is philanthropia, for which 
Epicurus was extolled. 


As for hypocrisy, account should have been taken of 
the judgment of Nepos (Afticus 15) : “He would neither 
utter a falsehood nor could he endure to hear one.” Nepos 
(ibid.) credited Atticus with comitas non sine severitate. 
The latter attribute is that nuda veritas which Horace 
(Odes i. 24. 7) discerned in the Epicurean Quintilius ; 
it is also that parrhésia on which Philodemus wrote an 
essay. Absolute honesty was a fetish with Epicurus. 


In the judgment of this reviewer the great collection of 
Usener has never yet been digested; there is hardly a 
single doctrine of Epicurus that is quite correctly inter- 


preted, and indications of a considerable body of doc- 
trine exist which is not reproduced in our handbooks at 
all. If Mr. Leslie had made an independent study of 
the teachings of Epicurus on friendship and on govern- 
ment, he might have reached different conclusions. 


NorMan W. DeWitt 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Alexanders Reichsmiinzen. By GrerHArp KLEINER. (= 
Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin; Philosophische-historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1947, No. 5.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1949, Pp. 55; 1 plate, 1 table. DM _ 5.50. 


In this survey of Alexander’s coinage the author 
offers suggestions for the types, the place and order 
of their minting, the meaning of certain symbols, and 


For information about the new style sheet 
for philological and archaeological periodicals, 
please see pages 55-56 or 93-94 of this volume. 
A copy of the new guide will be mailed free of 
charge by the Editor upon request. 
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the date of the beginning of the coinage. Some pro- 
posals are logical: he believes that Newell’s dating of 
the Sidon coinage is a year too early, that Alexander’s 
coinage did not start before the reorganization of his 
finances in 331, and that it was simultaneous in Sidon 
and Ake. Some hoard evidence seems to add weight 
to this belief. He relates the change of alphabet on 
the Sidonian coinage to the death of Alexander. 

Most of his suggestions are highly conjectural. In 
discussing the Athena type, pages 18-19, he attempts 
to prove the existence of an early Macedonian cult of 
Athena by linking the name of Gygaea, sister of 
Alexander I and wife of a Persian, with a tradition 
reported by Lycophron, that Gyga was an epithet of 
Athena of Ilium. He argues that the young head, 
right, on gold staters of Philip is a portrait of Alex- 
ander. Since Philip lost his right eye in the siege of 
Methone, it cannot be his portrait. Other instances of 
similar imaginative reasoning might be cited. On the 
whole it must be said that the reader is left with the 
impression that many of the theories may be correct, 
but that no real proof has been adduced. There are 
certain errata, mostly minor, but two must be men- 
tioned. On page 7, he calls the standard of Philip’s 
coins the “ ‘so-called’ Phoenician or better Chian”; 
the latter is incorrect, since the Chian standard is much 
heavier than the coins of Philip. The most serious 
error is on the plate of illustrations: in rows 3 and 
4 the drachma and tetradrachm have changed places. 
His references and the key to the plate indicate that 
Nos. 9 and 12 in row three should be the tetradrachm, 
and Nos. 13 and 16 in row four should be the drachma. 


D. R. Stevens 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
held its Autumn Meeting at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Friday and Saturday, 
November 24 and 25, in conjunction with the Sixty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The general program session of the Association con- 
vened in the Music Room of the Chalfonte on Saturday 
morning at 10:30. Professor Edward C. Echols of the 
University of Alabama presented a paper entitled 
“Crossing a Classical River.” Miss Grace Albright of 


Washington Irving High School, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, spoke on “What’s Right with High School 
Latin.” A paper entitled “America’s Battle of the 
Books: Part I,” the first of a series on attacks and 
criticisms on the teaching of Greek and Latin dating 
back to pre-Revolutionary times, was presented by Pro- 
fessor John F. Latimer of George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Because of the severe storm raging over the eastern 
coast, the attendance at this meeting was relatively small. 
Professor Thelma B. DeGraff, of Hunter College, who 
was scheduled to appear on the program, was prevented 
by weather conditions from reaching Atlantic City. 

Two sessions of the Executive Committee were also 
held, on Friday afternoon at 4:30, and on Saturday at 
1:00 p.m. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor George Boas, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has received a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society in aid of his projected transcrip- 
tion of a Latin manuscript of Trivisano’s De macro- 
cosmo. The Society has awarded a similar grant to 
Miss Marion E. Blake of Bradford, Vermont for the 
purpose of extending her study of Roman construc- 
tion to cover the period from Augustus to Constan- 
tine; for a review of Miss Blake’s earlier work on the 


subject, see CW 43 (1949-1950) 173-174. 
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Housman’s famous edition of Lucan, 
first published in 1926, and reprinted 
with corrections in 1927, has been out 
of print for more than a decade. Clas- 
sicists throughout the United States 
will welcome this new printing, which 
is exactly in accordance with the 


second impression, of a masterpiece 
of scholarship, at a price which puts 


it within range of any scholar’s purse. 
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